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HENRY TALBOTT. 

Henry Talbott, formerly of Waterloo, Illinois, died in 
Washington, D. C., February 28, 1916. The deceased was 
well known to the people of Waterloo, Illinois, and vicinity, 
having been born and reared there. 

He was the son of Judge Talbott. While studying law in 
his father's office, he taught the Portland School two terms. 

He was also superintendent of the Waterloo Public School 
for two terms. 

The summer vacations were spent in travel. He had trav- 
eled extensively in the United States and in Europe. About 
1876 he entered Harvard University, but shortly afterward 
was appointed chief clerk of the Ways and Means Committee 
by Congressman Wm. R. Morrison. He remained in Wash- 
ington after that time, with his mother as constant com- 
panion and assistant. 

The following sketch is taken from the Traffic World, 
published recently: 

^' Order is heaven's first law, and Henry Talbott is on a 
celestial mission in the domain of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. They call him chief of the Division of Indices. 
Unless one knows where a particular thing is to be found, 
there is no order. Talbott thinks he is an humble follower 
of that commissary-general of Cheops, who kept his card in- 
dexed so carefully that he was enabled to carve on a lintel 
of a pyramid the daily consumption of garlic and onions by 
the horde of slaves working on the structure that makes 
Cheops a word of continuing reproach to modern engineers ; 
and he is a disciple of the late Adjutant General Ainsworth, 
who made up a record of every soldier in the Civil War and 
followed it with one pertaining to every man in the army. 

Henry Talbott was born at Waterloo, Illinois, in 1852, 
giving up four years at Harvard to become helper to Mor- 
rison, of Illinois, with his attempts to revise the tariff down- 
ward, and remaining in Washington ever since 1876. He 
indexed the opinions of all the Interstate Commerce Com- 
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missioners since there was one, on all phases of the somewhat 
complicated subject of railroad regulation, which has become 
common carrier regulation. When you have thought on that 
phase, think further on a carding of all the views that have 
been expressed by judges of state and federal courts. And 
then think of taking transparent Japanese water colors and 
smearing them over hundreds of printed pages so as to show, 
by means of different hues, when the different parts of the 
Act to regulate commerce were pieced together. A cursory 
glance at that book will show what a patch quilt that piece 
of legislation is. 

All these things has Henry Talbott done, with the help of 
a staff of eight capable young men, lawyers and students, 
who take such a pride in their work they think themselves 
disgraced if they cannot locate, in twenty seconds, any point 
about which inquiry may be made, no matter by whom. 
Their tools are nearly 500,000 index cards. 

Every paragraph ever uttered by the Commission in an 
opinion is carried, with a subject title, the card at the same 
time showing the opinion number, the docket number, the 
Commissioner, the date, the title of the case, the volume and 
page where the decision is to be found and the page on which 
the paragraph occurs — the latter to facilitate verification. 
Other cabinets contain citations from all cases in the courts 
relating to commerce, by subjects, covering not only federal, 
but also state courts ; lists of all the commodities involved in 
the opinions of the Commission, with the localities ; a list of 
all the complaints filed with the Commission consecutively by 
docket number, and crossed alphabetically, with disposition 
and citations noted. 

It might be inferred that card indexing is Henry Talbott 's 
hobby. Wrong. The big-mouthed bass has that honor. Of 
course he is a fisherman whose interest is confined to one 
kind of fish — ^the big-mouth. That means he has gone so far 
as to know that sac au lait of Louisiana, the crappie of the 
Potomac, and the calico bass, are all the same under different 
names ; that the forked-tail or channel cat in the Potomac is 
not indigenous ; and has come to the conclusion that the big- 
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mouthed bass is the only fish that is worthy of the serious 
study of man. 

Such a man is this kindly, brown-eyed geologist (yes, he's 
that, too, to such an extent that there is a fossil lily named 
in his honor) unknown to the casual visitor to Washington 
but highly esteemed by students, who have been aided by his 
painstaking labors. '^ 



